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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


I 


The White House Conference is too widely known to need extended 
comment here. Suffice it to say that the collecting and preeenthig 
of facte and opinions bearing on the subject of child welfare and 
protection have never been carried out on so oomprehensive a scale. 
While it was out of theqyestion to make such investigations as 
would bring forth new fa^i^pr solve knotty problems, such informa- 
tion and such practices as exist underwent a thorough investigation, 
weighing, and restatement. ^ 

Considering the school child, Certain suggestions or propoeals 
stand out as signiflbant. One of these is with regard to the length 
of the school day. A school day of six hours was proposed as a maxi- 
mum Md “if homework is required the day should be shortened 
accordingly. • • • Home ^udy should be eliminated in the 
rix grades In (Jie elementary ^hool, and has little to commend it in 
the higher grades.” . ' , ' 


Mental hygiene loomed large, if vaguely, and vocational guidance 
figured prominently.' The need^ for. trained workers in these fields 


was stressed at much leng^. 



The loQg^ gginiiMr hfu become a oieJoi^ problem in the edaeStloo oi 

tbevdiUd ♦ • • and the committee reopmipeiMh'itbat.cieiv 

reepoMlbUlty of prorldlng for the diUd tadngr hla inmmer Vacadcn 
eppoctonttfaa for baalthfol and creative activities. 
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In physical education — ^ 

activities sboQld be selected accordinc^ to the Indlvldoal Deeds. Interests, and 
abilities of the puplL The physical education period, within the school program 
of the day, should be chiefly a period of InstmctloD, and should articulate 
successfully with the time and opportunity outside of regular school hours 
for the practice of activities and genes belonging to a free or controUed 
progran). 

The health needs of rural school children were stressed, as was also 
the frequent neglect of negro and Indian children. The need for 
adequate care of cripples, hard-of-hearing, speech-defective, and 
other handicapped children was given full attention. 

The importance of cooperation of the home and of parent educa- 
tion in school health work was emphasized; likewise the need for 
adequate training of the teacher to an appreciation and compre- 
hension of the “ whole child.” 

The special committee, on legislation recommended that there 
should, by mandatory law, be ample provision for protection of the 
child as regards school housing conditions; that there should be 
ample space for play and that use of playgrounds during school 
hours and at other times should be safeguarded. Instruction in 
liygiene and in physical activities should be established by manda- 
tory law with provision for stimulation and direction of such activi- 
ties by the State department of education. Provision should be 
made for adequate teacher training along these lines. As regards 
health examinations the laws should bo mandatory but not too 
specific; the State department of education should be made resjkMisi- 
ble for carrying out the provisions of the law ; there should he a 
State director of medical inspection; the local board of education 
should be responsible for local administration; teachers should be 
trained in the detection of sig^ of communicable disease and of 
gross physical defects; permission should be given for setting up 
mescal or dental clinics, if this seems desirable. 

The reports of the White House Conference will be published both 
in summary and in detail. ' 

A SEPTBNNIUM OF SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 

The reports of the White House Conference on Child Healtl^ aad 
Protection, the Office of ^klucation sent an inquiry regarding facil- 
ities and practices in public school medical and dental work, health 
education, and physical education to superintendents in from 
2,500 population and over (2,806 communities) and to oounly. super- 
intendents (8,646). This was the first investigation in thi« fidd 
sinoa 1688. Some oompariM&s o# the infonttattOh rM6Ml ih tiiU 
saMmti<«l atody ape Of intetwl 
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In the more recent year 15 per cent more cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and orer (1920) and 80,000 to 100,000 population replied to our 
inquiry. This fact is probably only slightly significant of extensicm 
or intension of work along this line in cities of this sire. Howorer, 
replies were received from about 20 per cent more cities with a pop’ 
Illation of from 10,000 to 30,000, and from 47 per cent more of those 
with 2,500 to 10,000 people. In 1923 only 27 per cent of the latter 
answered and in 1930, 74 per cent. Making aUowance for a more 
answerable questionnaire, there can be little doubt that there has 
been a veiy great increase in the number of schools in these smaller 
communities which have developed a considerable program in health 
work along all lines. As regards county school systems, 20 per 
cent more superintendents furnished information (30 per cent in 
19M and 60 per cent in 1930). Moreover, the recent replies gave 
evidence that v^ much more is being done in rural schools. Just 
what is happening in the very large number of schools that fall be- 
tween county organiaations and places of 2,500 people one can only 
surmise, but it can hardly be doubted that very much more effort is 
put forth in smaU communities for the preservation and improvement 
of the health of the child than was the case seven years ago. 

As regards expenditures for school health work, a comparison of 
data from cities 10,000 and over indicates an average increase per 
pupil of about 10 per cent. The average increase for medical and 
dental servire is in the neighborhood of 16 cents per pupil (school 
census), while that for physical education is about 82 cents per 
pupil. For physical education there has been an increase of nearly 
20 per cent. There has been a decided increase in maximum salaries 
paid in cities with a population of over 80,000. One director 'of 

S’lSi! ’'“'I'. reoMT. 

^,000, and five mtiee pay $5,000. Including the above, 21 cities 
pay $4,000 or more. In cities of the next group (10,000 to 80000) 
12 cities pay $8,000 or more, up to $5,500i 
The average salaries of i^ysical education teachers reported are 

s^ut 20 per cent higher while a maximum salary, about 40 per cent 
higher, is given. 

A very considerable num^r of cities (40 per cent of those having 
a population of from 10,000 to 80,000) do not emi^loy school physi- 
cians, but there has been a slight increase- since 1923 in the relative 
number of school physioains for the rehool population in the cities 
which employ. these officaala 

Mort of these pby«iciah.s are on part tbne and there is probably 
not more than one for 10,030 pupils enioUed if all physicians were 
Mandend on -full: time. Apparently'^tbere has been no relatiwe 
Mcretse- in. the number, of sohooli nursha ' There is about one eme 
for 8,200 pupils; ^ i . 
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Mental hygiene has been much mentioned of late, though the im< 
port of the term varies extremely with its user* Apparently there 
is less work ^ong this line, but this is not' the case, as in 1923 the 
term was applied chiefly to “ mental testing ” in the wholesale sense, 
whereas it is now used in a more specific way. 

There has been a very considerable decline in special nutrition 
classes, and in the supplying of mid-morni^ lunches in cities. On 
the other hand liiom attention is bein^ paid to health instruction 
in elementary schools. There has been a considerable increase in 
such instruction in high schools, though the proportion of high 
schools in which there is adequate teaching of this subject is still 
very loiy. With this increase has gone an increase in the number 
of special teachers for this subject. 

In the way of equipment for physical activities there is a large in- 
crease in the proportion of high schools (junior and other) which have 
gymnasiums and swimming pools. What is much better, there is an 
increase in communities of all sizes in the number of schools, elemen- 
tary and other, having playgrounds. However, in the largest cities, 
1S.8 elementary schools in a hundred dq not have pUygi^nnds ; in 
the second group (30,000 to 100,000) 4.1 per 100; in the third group 
(10,000 to 30,000) 7.6; in the fourth group (5,000 to lO/KX)) 11.7; in 
the fifth group (2,500 to 5,000) 10; and in rural schools (100,566 
schools included) 11 per 100 are without playgrounds. 

Nearly half of the cities of the first group, 40 per cent of those of 
the second group, and 20 per cent of those of the third group re- 
port supervised physical activities after school and about 15 per 
cent in each group conduct such activities on Saturday. 

In former biennial surveys we have stressed the importance of 
having parents present at the health examination, especially the 
first examination, of their children. Such a thing was hardly 
thought of in this country in 1923. In 1^9 two cities of the firrt 
class reported that 100 per cent of children were attended by a parent, 
one, 90; one, 85; one, 80; one, 75; one, 70, and two, 50. In cities 
of the second group, there was 100 per oent attendance of parents in 
8 and 75 per cent or more were present in 10 cities. However, in 
44 out of 76 furnishing information no parents were present. In 
cities of the third class, 15 cities reported 100 per cent of children 
accompanied by parents and in 30 cities, 75 per cent or more were 
present. In 80 per cent no parents were present. The director of 
medical inspection in one of our largest cities states, “One of my 
hopes is to establish a routine procedure in which ^ pareifls'kre 
positively invited to be presuit at the time > of examinationu^’ Thia 
haai been a routine procedure in some cities abroad for a nambsr d 
yean. The school medical olBoer of ljondim, 'wherB^ in 1909^ 83 pec 
cent of beginners were attended hy parents, remarks: ii< j q , 
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This very high proportion of pareits now attending the Inspection of the 
entrant child Is a njoet important fkct, for no general health propaganda can 
('ompare In Its effect with the Intimate dlacnsslon by the parent with the doctor 
of health qaeeUons, with the child present as an object lesson of more absorbing 
^ interest to the mother than any other eonld posaibly be. 

Seven years ago there was ho “ summer round up,” and in very 
few school systems was the examination of children twfore entrance 
even thought of by school health authorities. In 1930 about 80 
per cent of the largest cities reported the examination of children 
l)efore entrance. In four cities 100 per cent, and in eight cities, 75 
per cent or more were examined. In some cities the percentage of 
those examined who were treated indicates that the examinations 
might as well not have been made. 

f'iffy per cent of cities of the second group reported the examina- 
tion of at least some prospective pupils before entrance. In 7 cities 
100 per cent were examined and in 19 cities 76 per cent or more were 
examined. In one city 98 per cent were examined and 80 per cent 
of those found defective were treated. However, only two cities 
reported the treatment of mbre than 60 per cent of the defective. 

In over a third of the cities of 10,000 to 30,000 people some exam- 
inations were made. In 13 all were examined, and in 40, 76 per cent 
or more. One city reports 100 per cent examined and 80 per cent 
treated. 

The increase in replies to our inquiries by superintendents in 
places of 2,600 to 6,000 people, from about 27 per cent in 1928 to 
76 per cent in 1930, indicates more than merely a better response 
conjured by the words “ White Houm Conference.” The question- 
naires return^ in 1928 Indicated that little or nothing was being 
done healthwise and the comments of superintendents as to what 
they were doing were usually pessimistic. The repUes and tone of 
the replies in 1930 are veiy^ different. 

About 46 per cent of the 1,008 superintendents report the employ- 
ment of a fulj or part time physician and about 63 per cent have a 
full or part tune nurse. Some examinations are made in 86 per cent 
of schools rejporting, and clinics are available in about 28 per cent 
of con^unitiea. Five per cent report a “ special health supervisor.” 
In abqu^ 90 per cent of these schools children are weighed and meas- 
ured periodically. Health education is carried on in at least 97 
‘ per cent of the counties or districts represented. A noon lunch is 
served in 2Q,Pfi: Q^ of the schopls. 

The reppr^ :^in oowty superintendents represented what is done^ 
or not dqpe schools, pr for about one-quarter of the t ot a)( 

aqhopl.pqpuhitiou ,t]lw country, About 40 per cent of superiu!- 
thft^^ploymept of a , whole or part time physician 
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and about 50 per cent of cowties have a full or part tim^t nurse. 
There is a special health supervisor in 88 counties (6 per cent). 

In 60 per cent of these counties pupils are weighed and measured 
(usually yearly ) . In 68 per cent the vision and hearing and teeth aiv 
examined and a general examination is reported for 62 per cent 
Some attempt at securing treatment of defects or diseases is made 
in most of these counties. Medical clinics for treatment are avail- 
able in 27 per cent of the counties. Psychological clinics are reported 
by 8 per cent, half of which are traveling clinics under the super- 
vision of the State. 

There is a playground for 89 per cent of all the rural schoob re- 
ported. Health education b conducted in 93 per cent A noon 
hot lunch is provided in 20 per cent 


BUILDINGS AND SANITATION 


Dresslar and Sunderland, in studying the location of classrooms 
of school buildings, came to the conclusion that for latitude 86“ 10' 
the best orientation is either west or east. They say: 

These furnish opportunity for pnrlllcatlon of the room by sanllsht before and 
after scbool, witbont interference with pupils,' and call for fewer hours with 
window shades down dnrlna school boors. Tbe next facings in order ot deslr- 
obllity are southwest, southeast, and south. 

The methods of study of the above-mentioned writers are reported 
in Peabody Journal of Education for July, 1929. 

The subject of ventilation we have with ns always. The New York 
Commission has been conducting further researches during the bien- 
nium and its reports will be of interest to those concerned. 

In England a comparison was made by H. KsYemon and his 
colleagues of 1,857 children in specially ventilated schools (called 
open-air schools in that country), with 614 children attending two 
ordinary schools with good cross-ventilation by means of windows. 
Children in the latter showed distinctly less absenteeism, 6.1 per 
cent as compared with 7.9 per cent. Where the cross-ventilation was 
moderate or poor, however, the absenteeism rose to 9.8 and 10.4 
per c«it, respectively. 'The average floor space was about 14 square 
feet per pupil. With a mean floor space of 16.6 feet the Absenteeism 
was 7.5 per cent, while with a mean of 18.6 feet the absenteeism was 
10.1 per cent. 

These investigators concluded that “ an air temperature of about 
60“ and a cooling power of about 7 should be aimed^ while the 
air temperature should never be allbwed to fall beAy 68^ nor the 
cooling power to rise above 9.” On aocouni of differeilces in climate 
other than temperature, and differences in clothing, the abbFe thsr- 
mometrlo readings would, in this country, be mbottt 68^ and 68*. 
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health examinations 

Most medical inspectors in this country have hitherto had little 
time to do more than their routine work along lines already laid 
down for them. They have been unable to contemplate the final 
results of their labors. Important contributions to this end have 
been made by Dr. A. K Kaiser, of Eochester, N. Y., who has com- 
pared the histories of ^children for whpm removal of tonsils and 
adenoids was advM gad carried into execution at the age of 5 or 
6 years mth the histories of those children for whom the operation 
was advised at the same ages but not performed. Comparisons were 
made and published at the e^ of 3 years. The children are now in 
high Kho<d, and the comparison was again made 10 years after the 
removal or nonremoval of the tonsillar tissue. The number of chil- 
dren in each group was 1,000. 

D^r Kaiser arrives at the foU<*ving conclusions: (a) Out- 
standing b^tB from operation are] apparent in influencing the 
inade^ of sore tl^ats over a 10-yerf period. Ten per cent of the 
tonsmectonumd still have sore throat, while 85 per cent of the 
control childron have r^>eated attacks. Twenty-two per cent of 
the first ^oup and, 80 per cent of the second group still have head 
colds, while a h^her proportion of the first group than the second 
have infec^ ainusee and post-nasal discharge. The incidence of 
otitis media m slightly lessened by the operation. Laryngitis, 
w-bronchitis, and pneumonia were somewhat more frequent in the 
tonsill^m^ but primary attacks of rheumatic infections occur 
less Incomplete removal of tonsillar tissue does' not afford 

so go^ protection against the usual throat affections as-does more 
complete removal. 

Ab^ twice n nun; of the chUdnn who retoioed their tonsile 
were found^ have enlarged cervical glands and it is significant that 
^ ^up had twice the percentage with decayed teeth. The rela- 
tion totween bad teeth and enlarged glands is weU known. One 
m but wiA throughout the study, chUdien with similar 
dental care had been considered, for the removal of tonsils and 
•denoide 6 ^^ r«m^ the poeribUity of infecUon direct from 
^th to gUo* or n further entension of infection through the 
jmphrticm Ippuently 4S per cent of the ehUdmn who have had 
their to^ nmored eiw had aore throat and frequent head eolda 
perh^ not m many, sinoe a chUd may be subject to both con- 

tht only affections definitely in- 
would seen that our presold knowledge 
^°°" *^ whom t^ operation wa« suggeeted might haVe 3 

W* 
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Doctor E^aiser remarks that “ oo other medical prooednre, with the i 
removal or nonfemoval of the tonsillar tissue. The number of chil- 
frequently advised ind carried out, but the cost of tonsilleciosiues 
and the risk is far greater than for vaccinations. It is probable that' 
each year nearly half a million school children have their tonsols 
removed, which at the low cost of $20 each would mean an expendi- 
ture of well over $10,000,000. This cost is n^ligible if the results 
are forthcoming, but where there are no indications other than 
~ enlargement ^ of the tonsils, the operation woulf^eehi to be a pure 
waste, while a third of those operated upon, ^o previously had 
sore throats, still have them and about two-thii^ retain their sus- 
ceptibility to head colds. Such studies as tht^^Fill lead to more 
care in selecting cases for operation and possibly elues will be found 
which, will eventually do away with the peed for snch crude methods 
of treatment. 


Investigations as to the causes of adenoids and defective tonsillar 
tissue are now in progress in England by a special committee of the 
board of education. .In their preliminary report they oOndnde: 

Prematurity, artidcial feeding, and defects of environment are 
slightly but consistently commoner than among normal children.”- 
There is a possibility of a food deficiency. ‘‘Adenoids may occur' 
as early as the first year of life, they seldom develop after the eighth 
\'ear, and in the majority of cases are already established ~in the fifth 
year.” They freqnently develop following an attack of infectiotis' 
disease.' 

Educational wetardatlou is a fairly common result of adenoida, emedallj 
in the higher age groups. The canse In a certain number of cases Is tbe 
defective hearing which so often accompanies this coadltian, In others there it 
a certain mental lethargy which may be due to some Intcrfetenoe erith tha 
cerd>ral drcnlatlao. • • • The Immediate resolts of operation aie ahowa 
to be favorable In the great majority of cases, but lass so in regard ty ancal 
symptims than to those of the naso-pharynz. There is a small amoont iai, 
erldace which sog^ests that the Improronent In some children Igi not 
maintained. ^ 


Tbe conclusions of Doctor Kaiser are in a large degree kjjnailar 
to those of Collins and Sydenstryefaer, in their Epidemologidd and 
Statistical Study of Tonsillitis (PnbU^ Health Bulletin, 

July, 1927) ; and also to those of Wilscm^lingg, and Croxf oi^ in, 
their study of Tonsillect<Mny in relation to the t^reventipn of 
Rheumatic Heart Disease (American Heart Journal, Deoembofi 

k According to the Rome ooirespondent of the Jopmal of tM 
American Medical Assodation (May 15, 1980)^ a census 


children with adoKnds was msde by order of the Govenunrai 

itifis oi Itaty. Statistics were ooUected ly apeirial^ 


principal citice , _ . . 

otorhinolaryngology under the direction of the poWc he4Kn 
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ice. In AfilraMs per cent of popils were foond to have adenoids 
and in ^ples 17 per cent Only 2Z per cent were considered in- 
wed of surgical treatment “In the sUtistics of Naples the rela- 
tion between adenoids and retardation in mental development of the 
child was clwly proved.*’ The retardation is in direct 'relation 
with the gravity of the physical condition. 

Dr. H. S. Diehl, in a Study of Health and Scholastic AtUin- 
ment of Students in the University of Minnesota (Public Health 
Report, December 13, 1929), concludetythat physical defects which 
seem to be most s ign ifi c andy oonnected with poor school work are 
very defective hearing, overweight^ flabby muscuUture, and anemia. 

Of more significance as affecting scholarship were the necessity 
for complete self-support, employment at physical or clerical work 
during the summer, and abnormal mental or emotional conditions. 

Studies have been made with regard to the effecte of physical ^ 
defects on sickness of school ohildren. The Milbank Memorial i 

Fund reversed the process and, taking sickness records, attempted to 
find their causes in defects They conclude that evidence that illness 
rates were highw among children with gross* defects Uian among 
those who were free from them was by no means definite. 

In other words, the fl ndln ge of the physical examination, even when con- 
fWered from the point of view of specillc and aertona eondltlona. are a poor 
Indlcatloo of the extent to which the child la actually ai<±. 

Kerned Collins, in their Study gf the Relation Between MenUl • 
and Physical SUtus of ChUdren (Public Health Report, July 10 
1929), come to the following conclusion; * 

The 1 Q. of dilldren la deflnttely Infloenoed by the ebUtrs experience, 
tialnlii*. and other enTlronmaital coodlUona, indodln^ home rarroandW. 

.* • * It appeara that the L Q. la aa Indicator of the child’s total premt 
mental eqolpment rather than of hla native inteillcaice, apart from his 
training and experience. 

The prevalence of phyaical (Mteta decreaaea' aa the L Q. Inoeaaea. This 
tendency arems to be Independent of race, language, and other similar factora. 

• • • No particnlar defect, with the poaalMe exception of defective hear- 
ing, Wanda <mt as taaTlnc a partlcalarlp doae reUttonWilp to tlm L The 
lelathmahip between L Q. aad phjsleal deCects eeaae to be of a gcneeal rather 
uuui a 9edllc natare. • • • 

, The mean bodily meentrements of the children with hi A I, O. were dlahtlr 
but coiuletetitly higher than for those <rf low L Q. 

Dr. IL BUnche Sterling, from her investigation of the Hearing 
of School Children is Related to School Work (Public 
Report forje^ 16, 1980),‘conctndee that among children with a 
low of 9 oi^more unite (audiometer), the older ones were in the 
n>aj(M-|L^. 3hewritee: 


ERIC 
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children doing tWpoomt •ebool work in tbo yoange Bt and oldeat groups 
there waa the la^at amount of signlflcant loaa. In the Intermediate-age 
groups the findings were not clear cat. 

For a general study of the physical defects of school children see 
School Health Studies, Now 15, Office of Bduoation, 1929. 


HEABT CONDITIONS 

An attempt is being made in at least one city school system to 
secure a more definite knowledge co|^ceming the condition of the 
heart than has been afforded by mere stethoscopic examinations. 
The results of these, studies will be looked forward to with interest. 
In this connection we quote the following remarks of Doctor Menzies, 
school medical officer for Londoh, in his 1929 report : 

It waa foraerly the cnatom to term " functional ” all heart defects which 
were not accompanied by the signs of valvular lesions. It Is now, however, 
better understood that there are defects of the heart muscle (myocardlds, etc.), 

earlier years placed in the “ functional " class, which are every whit as 
“ organic ” aa valvular lealons, and even more attention is paid to hearts which 
betray the symptoms and slgfts of muscular trouble to those with wrtl- 
compensated valvular defect 

TUBnCULOSIB 

Tuberculosis, while not much in evidence during the period of 
school life, becomes very much so in the decades immediately follow- 
ing — the death rate mounting ten times within 10 years and every 
fourth death being the work of the tubercle bacillus. Turning tt4 
picture about, those who die or are disabled by this loathsome ail- 
ment, were all in school not long before. TuberoulosiB is usually 
a slow-going disease and it does not seem likely that deaths occurring 
so soon after school life were <lue to infection in this after-school 
period. 

It has long been known that a considerable percentage of children 
are infected with the tubercle bacillus by the time of sdiool en- 
trance. The perfecting of the X-ray machine has brought with it 
the finding of the early lesions resulting from that infection. These 
are chiefly in the bronchial lymph modes where, throughout chilif' 
hood, at least, the disease usually remains. Children exposed to 
^tuberculosis in the home are most commonljr infected and most fre- 
quency show this* * liuven ile type ** of tulberculosis^ li is unfor- 
tunate that the evidence^f disease is hid away where only the 
skin of the X-ra^ technician an4 the experienoe of the diagpiortician 
can study them. Even so, it is a dilficult task. 

A study of tuberculosis in children of school age in MassacliuSetts 
hots bem in progitsB <m a large scale fbr imihe yeais of 
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wick, McPhedrjm, and Maurice, poblisKed by the National Tober- 
culosis Association. Another notable study wa« that made in tho 
schools of Philadelphia by the Phipps Institute and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance'' Co. The results of this study are to be 
found in Tuberculosis in Public-School Children, by Opie, Landis, 
McPhedran, and Hetherington, published by the Phipps Institute. 

For some years Dr. Walter L. Rathbun, of the Newton Memorial 
Hospital, Cassadaga, N. Y., has made examinations and observations 
of high-school students and a summary of his experience is given 
in a paper on “ Tuberculosis Among High-School Students of 

Chautauqua County, N. Y.,” published by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. ^ 

A summary of these various studies is given in Schools and Classes 
for Delicate Chil<^, a publidktion issued by this office as Bulletin, 
1930, Na 22. This publibktion contains the results of the investiga- 
tion of open-air schools and classes and is the first study of this sub- 
ject made since 1916L 


DENTAL DISEASE AND TREATMENT 

Dental decay is still tHe most common and most expensive of 
diseases in children of school age. When carious teeth are filled 
or removed tha total expense is tremendous and "there is risk of 
greater expense if the teeth are neglected. It is most important 
that these defects be prevented or treated in the most economical 
way. There has been much excellent research along these lines. 

As regards the cause of caries, three investigations of the past 
bienniim add to the abundant proof already offered that this con- 
dition is due chiefly- to defective diet before or after birth. H. C. 
Pickerill, from a study of the skulls of Maori people, unaffected by 
contact with white civilization, hoted oidy 1.2 per cent with carious 
teeth. The chief medical officer of health of New Zealand, in his 
report for 1929, states (hat perfect sets of secondary teeth were found 
in 172 per 1,000 Maori school children as against 51 per 1,000 white 
children, and that the more the Maori copies the white man’s diet 
the more does hja dental superiority vanish. 

An investigation of dental diseases in Hawaii by Jones, Lanen 
and Pritchardy published in Dental Cosmos* for May-July, 1929 * 
deelyrith decay in preschool children of many races resident in the 
islaads* ^Some g^r^ oonolusions were that “race and inheritance' 
are not factors. • * * Certain diets that contain no milk and 
are ertraordinarily high in oarbohydrstes have been compatible with 
wund enamel over a period of hundreds of yeare.” There appeared 

^ “ * tjTW of diet and freedom fium, 

or srri^ af decay; Duts 6f ohUdreb 8 ye«ts of a^-or oWer obn-’ 

u. „;,i. : . » ^ T 
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taining fruita and vegetables “ in amounts sufficient to produce an 
alkaline ash were invariably associated with sound enamel or ar- 
rested decay.” This was regardless of the child's exposure to 
sunlight or of his mode of living or activity. 

In Enpjiand the Commi^ion on Investigation of Dental Disease has 
been folfowing 840 selected children from 2 to 16 years of age. The 
commission has placed these children on special diets and will keep 
them under .observation for three yean. The basal diet of all is 
such as is generally considered adequate. Besides a group given 
only this diet there are five groups each receiving special additions 
to the basal diet. The children are oxamine<l every six months. At' 
the beginning about 19 per cent of teeth were decayed. After four 
inspections (one and a half years) the percentage of teeth develop- 
ing caries in ckil<|ren receiving cod-liver oil (vitamins A and D) 
and radiosterol (vitamins A and D), in addition to their basal diet, 
was approximately half that in the control groups. ^ 

In this couhtry Prof. R. W. Bunting, of the University of Mich- 
igan, and his colleagues have succeeded in preventing and checking • 
dental decay in children to a vefy large degree by the prescription 
of a certain general dietary in institutions where the feeding could 
Q be contrdlled. These studies, together with those alrea4y carried 

out and chronicled in previous publications of this office, pmnt the. ’ 
way to fundamental efforts which should be put fojith in the home 
through the educative activities of the school for the prevention, of 
dental disease. Such methods are now being applied, in ce^in 
schools. ' ‘ 

On the side of tinkering with the results of our past ignorance, 
which is necessary for the time being, the American Child Health 
Association presents its Study of the Public Health Aspects of 
Dental Decay in Children. The report states : 

Thera 1« abeolQtely no relaticm between either ataln or tartar and the devel- 
oi»nent of carles. -Cleaning teeth as It is done by the dental hygienist may bave> ' ' 

Its own valnes, aesthetic or edncational, but tbe atMsence of stain, Is not asso- 
rted with the absence of carles, nor is tbe presence of stain found to ^ iiand 
in band with caries. 

Degree of gingivitis la related in a very slight degree with nncorrected decay. 
Qlnglvitla is probably enbaooed to a aa»U degree by carlea- If It .mnstna 
oncorrected. 

• ' I i 

, The filling of deciduous teeth, the report finds, “has no apparent 
effect upon the aubeequent or contemporary decay of permanent ' 
teeth.” , 

ULTRA-VIOLET UGCrr 

1 . # ; • . ' . I* . r.i ‘ • i’. I !*. - ' 

287, ^kool ifito thfee*approai>i 

“^3^ waq exposad U».ultrRyiqlei:yaya>* 

• -1 E _il . #•* • « 
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by window glass, while the third group received no special irradia- 
tioK The experiment was carried out over a 6-month period. The 
height and weight of the children were noted periodically and the 
daily record* of colds and coughs were kept. Incidence of diseases 
other than colds, progress in school work, and subjective impressions 
of teachers, physicians, and others were also noted. There was no 
clear evidence that irradiation had produced any i^psults favorable 
or unfavorable. 

In Detroit 27 children,' from' 11 to 14 years of age, attended for 
the school year s room glazed with ^ass permeable by ultraviolet, 
rays. Thirty-six children of similar age in an ordinary classroom 
were used as a controL The two groups were studied with regard 
to thwr general physical • improvement, increase of weight, and 
variations in temperature. Each child was given a “ health score.” 
The following statistics give the results of the comparison : 


~ ■ ■ ' ■ - ■ - L 

A«tp«ap 
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Room 

ffilMtdwUh 

vitffiglaM 

ffivarafli 

800 TB of 37 
ohildren 

Room 
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ohlldiso 

11 yMTffi. 
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From the above table it will be teen that the average ecore for the children 
attending tba room glased with vltaglaas wa« 8«.l, and the average ecore 
for the chlldr^.atbindliis rooms glased with ordinary glaiw was 82.6. While 
the la'tto group apparently, has the advantage, the difference Is so smaU 
that it Is probable that tf a larger group of children were atodled In . a similar 
mahher, thd scores Would be more nearly alike. In other words, we do not 
find that the physical condition of chlldnn attending the rooms glazed with 
vltaglass , was peFceptIhly Improve# over that of the ehlldtun who attended 
rooms glued with ordinary glass. 

‘ NUTRITION 

• . I ■ . ■ imi 

Nuti^ian woffk has. been prominent in recent years and deservedly. 
The atudy,:Riade by the Office of Ekluoation regarding open-air schools 
and dasaea shpw^ tliat often misoellaneous, inefficient, and insuf- 
dciemt effftita are put fortli for a few children selected with little 
certainly .ae to Aheir needs. These methods are. giving plabe to ef- 
forts at educatlBg all pupils as to food and etdier bepdOi esaentials 
and) to. seouringi the. cooperation of the hodie. Not oidy do pupils* 
who are merely poorly nourished do as wril or better with the 
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latter method of attack, but, with a better bill of fare at home, the 
whole household is exposed to more healthful conditions, "y^hiile 
it is the business of the school to famish the best of conditions in 
the school it can not attempt to furnish these out of school hours, 
and very much of our health work is wasted because of lack -of 
cooperation by parents, a cooperation that can usually be secured 
if we go at it in the right way. 41 


0 ANTHROPOMETRY 

There has been a-revival of interest in the always interesting sub- 
ject of anthropometryTXjITie Public Health Service publMied the 
results of “ Physical Mealumraents of Boys and Girls of Native 
Whfte Race Stock ” in Public'^i^llh Report for May 8, 1929 . The 
measurements were of about 30 ) 9 DO school children of native white 
parents and grandparents. The mb^urements were stiCnding height, 
sitting height, weight, chest dimensiolm, and breathing capacity. 

The studies of F ranzen, o£ the Ameriom Child Health Association, 
with reference to the relation of variom bodily measurements to 
weight were mentioned in the report for 'the preceding biennium. 
For some years certain height-weight relationships have been in 
common use in schools as a means of determiniW malnutrition or at 
least undernourishment. Underweight of a cerwn degree has also 
been taken as a possible indicator of tuberculosa A number of 
investigations of the past few years have shown thatNhe latter inter- 
pretation, of relatively low weight for height, does nlrt hold water 
with regard to children, and a number of c^iservers in^ye pointed 
out that very many of those who are underweight areVnOTmally 
underweight. Moreover j we are not at all certain that achild 

happens to be of average weight for average height he ^ well 
nourished. One look 1^ his teeth will usually tell ua that be ir^. 
In fact, in one instance at least, more dental disease has been fbubd 
in children considered “ well nourished " than in those of ligfat^ 
weight for their height. 

The use of the age-height- weight table as a test of possible tuber- 
culosis, or (except in a very general way) as an indicator of poor 
’ nutrition, has been abandoned. This does not mein thtft weighing 
and measuring i^ also to be dropped, for tins is as useful as 0 means 
^of interesting tha ohild in his physical development' as it ever w^. 
Moreover, it is most important that we know whether thb child Is 
adding to hb height' and fads weight as, from what ■ knowledge we 
have, we sboidd iw lad to CExpact. Comparisow with the avertgb 
child are not wholly without interest, but inkerpretatiotui of reUtion- 
ships should .be inade With moiih caution. ' ' " 
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health education 

There has been an awakening to the needs for health teaching 
in secondary schools, where, largely on accoont of college require- 
ments of other subjects and lack of recognition ^ physiology and 
hygiene as subjects for entrance credit, health instruction has been 
very much neglected. 

In California the State university hu amended its regulations 
so that physiology is now recognised iw a third or fourth year 
science for entrance credit 

In Pennsylvania, high schools, to be accredited, must present a 
course in health education concerning all years of study. The State 
department has prepared a course of study for health instruction or- 
ganized on a 6*year basis. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has made investigation as 
to the health needs bf Jhigh schools and, through its field agents, is 
promoting work in these institutions. Tliese agents found a general 
complaint from h^-school students that home study is a factor in 
preventing an early bed time and adequate rest. The tuberculosis 
association has issued a publication on the importance of rest and 
sleep (Rest arid Sleep, by Nora L. Reynolds), but for those pupils 
who have insufficient time or right conditions for either it will be 
of little use. 

The American Child Health Association, in its conferences in 1929 
and 1930, brought together much excellent material on the subject 
of health education which can be consulted in its reports. Ais re- 
gards hig^ schools one very definite decision of these conferences 
was to the effect that there was need in these schools for a fully 
prepared person who would be responsible for all the health activities 
and for coordinating them. The terms “health counselor” or “co- 
ordinator ” have been suggested for this agent “ Health director ” 
would do as well, and islh use in some communities. 

The department of education of the city of New York has reor- 
ganized its scheme of hygiene and physical education. It has pre- 
pared a new course of study in health education and has added a 
\staff of 86 special heal^ education teachers besides- the director and 
aoifltant directors in this field. In addition, each elementary and 
juhjor high scho4 will have at least two or three health counselors 
whoNwill aid in the advancement of the health education program in 
their respective achoola. 

An investing evidently profitable heUth project is reported 
[ from a pl^oon school in Newark, N. J, Experimental and control 
classes wei^l^cted from grades 6 A to 7 B. Hygiene h#d been 
stress^ ppkol t^. irobjlects to whichk, aB of these pupUa were 
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exposed in the auditorhitti workJ A ■tine-faise health-information 
test (100 questions) was given to all pupils. The groups were also 
given the Otis intelligence test. Special health teaching of tl^ , 
experimental group was begun in December and health clubs were 
organized in February. Tlie teaching was transferred from the 
auditorium to the home room. In May the groups were retested j 
with the same questions. At the first test the experimental group i 
averaged a score of 75.3 per cent correct answers, while this control ' 
group made 78.3 per cent. In the retest the first group scored 90.4 i 
and the pontrol 86.8. This experiment had the desired and expected 
effect. What we wish to poini out here is that the results of the 
first test tally closely with similar tests of health information. A 
study was made in 1929 by a committee on research in health educa- 
tion, of the Portland^ Oreg., schools in the month of December te 
determine, “ so far as a written test can do this, to what ei^nt the 
health work is stimulating correct and healthful habits and atti- 
tudes.” The city averages for the 6 A grade were, regular sckoob 
84i2 ; platoon 84.5 ; and for 7 B, regular schools 76.1, and platoon TSA 
(For all grades somewhat higher scores obtained^n regular than in 
platoon schools.) 

In Philadelphia, in a recent year, all grade A pupils were given 
a multiple choice test containing 40 elements so constructed as to 
cover, rather completely, the important itenas of health knowledge 
prescribed for teaching by the coarse of study for grade 7 B.” The 
general city median for all pupils was somewhat over 63 per o^i, 
being the same for elementaij and junior high school pupils. 

The material in the tests used in these thr^ cities and the method 
of giving them could not have b^n very different. Making allow- 
ance for the nature of the questiobs (some oif which are very qpe^ 
tionable as to the answers expected) we can infef that something like 
25 per cent of our health information (which may or may not be 
valuable or even correct) is not retained for a period within 
school year and that probably 10 per cent more is lost during vaca- 
tion. When we consider that tlm average grades of students lA ' 
all their subjects in one of our eastern universities are about. 75 p>(ft 
cent, the results of our health teat^ing, without special drives along 
this line, are as gbod aS we might e^qpect The health teacher, being 
more or less of an idealist (and’ rightly so, considering ^'^e iib^ 
portanoe of health), is often disappointed with these results, but'she 
ehould not be: Much of the child's urionnarion in hypene if pot 
^ inherited ”,is absorbed in fahdly’ tk^^on, an^ to' biM' SoiUe of 
these beijefs (e. g.^ als lag^rds' ClM h^uenbe oA^opei^^ pbnb ‘ba 
bodily economy) 'woold beqtiire ilm'ajpph^itddn'oi 
crowbar, evien if thiit 'Oiietnod'WOi^ sodjessfiiL ndl^ly ikioii'ol 
the questions (not poxzling in their requirements) ansirefed oor* 
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rectly are done so with information which is newly acquired or 
which corresponds with the family traditions along this line. As 
confirmatory of this general conclusion we would point out that the 
results of teaching in ordinary schools, in platoon schools and in 
junior high schools are about the same. 

MENTAL HYGIENM 

The International Congress on Mental Hygiene, held in 1930 
(the first of its kind), gave prominence to special efforts for mental 
health in schools and collies. The latter institutions were repre- 
sented on the program chiefly by persons from our own country, 
since special Work along this line is more fully developed here. 
^ Professor Ferrari, of Bologna, Italy, speaking of mental hygiene 
and the high school, said : 

It Is generally admitted that three extremely complex processes form the 
basis of the dnld’a personality: Biological heredity, peychophyslcal derelop* 
ment, and the social environment 

Science can entertain the daring hope of one day achieving the knowledge 
of the caoses and conditions of biological heredity in men; * * * but 
for the moment, the basis of our activity la almost exclusively hypothetlcaL 
As to the laws of iisychophysical devdopment, they have become so very 
complicated through our knowledge of the hormones— tboae dynamic elementa 
so complex and so varied, especially In their interrelations— Chat even when 
It is a question of observing and of forming Judgments of the indlvldoals 
whose development takes place before Ar eyes, and although we are familiar 
with the modes of action of the best^mown endocrine glands, and although 
we presume to have learned something from the experience of having dealt 
with certain definitely pathological cases — still only a very small number of 
ns, 1 think, on the basis of the known data of endocrinology, can cberlah the 
hope of Influencing effectively the psyqhophyslcal conditions of the mass of 
adolescents. 

Observation of the antagonism that exists between the generations that 
Immediately succeed each other U of long standing. It Is said offhsnd that 
. children love their grandparents more than they do their parents. The prob- 
lem of discord between parent and child is the key to the psychology of the 
adolescent. Many reasons can be given to explain this. The innate tendency 
of the developing adolescent is oriented toward the goal of his progressive 
emancipation from the Inevitable shackles of family life. We ml^t even say 
that oiUy thus is be able to Jostlfy his own existence In the world. Emotional 
and moral independonce is the asiriratloo of almost all youth, but wre' may 
well understand, how the parents, at least inactively, mnat nourlah emotiona 
quite antagonistic to this end. 

Jodglng frotn the point of view of our peyebology, ft seems to me that men- 
tal hygiene can bring the greatest hdp to the geoeratlona thet are growing 
up and are attandiiif the hl^ eriiools today, if It wUl take for a goal to Indore 
that the child, arrived at adoleacenoe and then at maturity, not Uwe 
but preamh, adapted to his age, qoalitiae that aaate the grace and the allnte- 
meat of ehUdhood— that la to ady, originality; spoaCahelty, dlalntarested rincerlty, 
Wtallty; 'aiid aptlafiani. If wa were to aaecaod la heatitiig diem qoalltlea 

aiMiathagtatffIm iWyeeigimeiila wawmdd 
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be abl^ I am sare, to Inaore In the best possible wajr the well-beUig and pwi«. 

0 t e race. By achieving this, mental hygiene will acquit itsrff of an« 
of the most Important tasks of Its Interesting mission. , 

. Dr. Otto lUnk, of France, speaking at the session on elementan 
school education, said : ^ 


A human life can not be understood scientifically. • • • Mental hyirfeiie ■ 

^ to do with human nature, and science should recognize its IlmltaUons in i 
dealing with this subject | 

Speaking of the emotional life he remarked : 

A free natnral expression of emotion in the educator will most qoicklr 
stimulate such expressions in the chUd. One should not, therefore, fear as 
occasional mipedagoglcal display of emotion, even of one of the less desirable 
emotions, since through It one is serving a higher educational alm-the fonha- 
tlon of the human being. We can not beget only good, beautiful, noble, and 
moderate emotions In the child. If the child is to have a human emotieiisl 
life. It wUl always be capable also of the ugly. Ignoble, and immoderate emotions, 
and even these will always be more valnable from a human 

complete suppression of the effect which would then find some outlet In other 
Dot always beautiful ways. 


Dr. Arthur Buggies, of Yale, said: 

The organization for mental hygiene should be set up in the university de- 
^rtment of health, because, primarily it is directly a health problem; and 
because, without the cooperation of college physicians, we should be handi- 
capped for lack of sufficient personnel to conduct the careful phystcal ex- 
aminations that ought to precede specHl examination by the mental hygienist 

There is a prevalent Idea I wish to dispel, and that is that mental hygiene 
In college means the search for mental disease. It means nothlns of the 
sort. If It did It would at once be open to resistance on the part of 
men and women. MenUl hygiene as conducted In the ccdlege means the seardh 
for increasing efficiency, and therefore increasing happiness, for the atudeots 
• • • A certain amount of emotional upset is bound to come In the coUeae 
years, and in spite of our efforts will continne to come. 

The departmeot of mental hygiene would minimixe the reeoHs of 
such upsets as far as possible. 


ATHLETICS 

The Carnegie report on athletics in colleges pK>inted out some 
qnestionable conditions already known to exist. Whether some of 
the rules and regulations governing coUege sports are or are not 
wise, the institution which does not live np to these ia neither » good 
exami^ of sportsmanship nor a good educator. The npoct calls 
attention to many insanitary practices (anything but educatioDal) 
m coniMotion with athletic training. The least that can be done tor 
those who take partdn intercollegiate sports, is Iq see as* littjq 
harm comes to them in the way of accident or disease a« ia 
At a meeting of the Hnnteriim Society of London qm MaithMr 
IWO, sehool BMdieal offioera, diraotovs of athletics, phytioihgiNi, 
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discussed the subject of school athletics. All shades of opinion 
were expressed as to the physical, mental, and moral virtues of 
games. The editor of the British Medical Journal concludes: 

Out of Buch dlTeree opinions It is hard to draw a conclnslon. Is It possible 
that the indivldnal is the best Judge of his own exercise requirements? The 
energetic boy is not readily deterred from exertion, and the more pladd 
type has possibly less need of exercise. We accept the behavior of animals 
as natural, and believe them to fnlfill their exercise reqalrements ; it is at 
least conceivable that the Intelligence of the haman child is sufficient to inform 
him when it is necessary for him to nm. and when he will profit by Idsura 

In this connection the words of the regius professor of medicine at 
Oxford, Sir E. Farquhar Buzzard, in his address before the British 
Medical Association, are worth considering: 

We shonld be well advised not to make a fetish of games as the only means 
of securing relaxation from, working. • • • Becreatlon may be of varions 

Unds accordlos to the Intere^ of the indlvlda^|iyie porsnit of art, scimice. 
or literature, or participation in sports or gamelf They all involve cerebral 
acdvlty and derive their beneficial effects from the fact that the center of 
interest is temporarily changed. 

The result to be aimed at is to have the mind preoccuified with problems 
entirely different from those associated with the indlvidoal’s wortL These 
factors are of mneb greater importance than the physical exerdse a game 
tnvotves In promoting a state of geiod health. 

Yon may get aa mnch benefit by watching a game of golf, If yon are interested 
in watching It. aa by playing it, or by reading a bode, for that matter. If yon 
are more interested In hooka than in gdf. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

A State siipervisor of health and physical education was appointed 
in Texas. This brings the nuniber of State directors up to 18, in the 
following States : Alabama, California, Conneoticut, Delsware, 
Florida, Biinoia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New New York, Ohio, Pernksylrania, TexaSy Vir- 

ginia, and West Virginia. 

There are acting directors in Maine, Georgia^ and Nebraska. 

A sUtistical study of Physical Education in City Public Schools 
(Physical Education Series N<%10) was published ih 1929 by the 
Office of E^QcatiiML Notgble from the information secured was the 
ooosiderabie number of cities conducting after-school activities for 
tny or all piqiils. Not a few have, also, such activities on Saturday. 

Beading between the lines in the r^iorte received, one is aware of 
t rather general misunderstanding, both among special teachers an d 
especially among school principals, regarding management of 
physical activitiefiL This misunderstanding would seem to bsve its 
origin in the ill-defined meaning of the ^ physical education period.’* 
Formerly this period was “ all there was ” to physical education, 
bat it is now chiefly a time for teaching activities which can be 
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carried out, with or without supervision, at other times (as at recess, 
after school, or on Saturday). Until this meaning is clear and put 
into practice accordingly, there will continue to be misunderstanding. 

A stu^y of the organized recess, published by the Office of Edu- 
cation, contains the following 

In order that the limited Bchool-yard faculties might be need to the best 
advantage bp large nnmbers of children, school anthorltles began to divide 
the yard into limited spaces snttable for the various games, to arrange the 
chUdm Into groups, and to assign earti group to a special area for a special 
activity during the recess period. Sapervlslon by special or regular teachers 
was Introduced. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the study with ref- 
erence to the results of this attempt at making the most of the reoeas 
period : 

There is a tendency to a minimum of direction by teachers and a mazimuni 
of the development of puidls as leaders. • • • In general, physical directors 
and snperlntendents maintain that an nnorganiaed recess period has Uttle value 
for any chUd, and that inadequate time and space, along with lack of training of 
the grade teacher, present the main obstacles in the matter of carrying on 
an organized recess. 

The study of the curricula of institutions giving professional 
training in physical education (a study which originate in a co^ 
ference called by the Office of Education) was completed and pub- 
lished by the committee of which Prof. J. H. McCurdy is chairman. 
In connection with the White House Conference the committee on 
leadership training submitted a curriculum to a large group of 
advisors, and the results of this study will serve as an excellent 
reference for schools which are setting up* or revisiifg their profes- 
sional courses along this line. • 

In California a study was made under the direction of N. P. Neil- 
son, State director of health and physical education, of the needs 
for professional preparation of physical education teachers for 
secondary schools. 

A detailed curriculum was published in 1980 which makes plain 
to all teacher-training institutions just what is desired by the State 
department in the way of teacher preparation for physical educa* 
tion in high schools. In an appendix to this publication the follow* 
ing qualities in the prospective student are listed as having high 
predictive value for success: (a) High intelligence, {b) excellent 

character, (c) good personality, (d) good social qualities, (c) excel- 
lent physical fitness, (/) average m* better dian average sdholaikhip 
in academic subjects, (gr) high ability and accomplishment in physi- 
cal education activities, (A) evidence of leadership in extra-class 
student activitiea 
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There has been 'eh’ ihcre^ in the number of States in which 
teachers of physical education are required by State departments of 
education to have a 4-year college, course, including special training 
in physical education, for <ertification. Teachers of physical educa- 
tion for elementary schools must meet the above-mentioned require- 
ments in 11 States, and after' July, 1931, in 18 States. Teachers of 
physical education for high schools must m^t the above-mentioned 
requirements in 16 States and after J.\ily, 1933, in 20 States. 

a 

- LEAOSESmP T^NINa 

More than 200 institutions including cblleges, universities, and 
teachers colleges now offer 4-year professibnal courses in physical 
education and health education, leading to a bachelor’s degree. In 
general, these courses are offered in the departments of education, 
although in some instances they are offered in the departments of 
liberal arts or physicid educatiop^ Jn Edition to the above-men- 
tioned courses a large number o^ institutions offer as special electives 
courses in recreational leadership, community recreation, handi- 
craft^ pageantry and dnunatica. Boy Scout leadership, Qirl Scdni 
leader^p. Girl OSmp-Firs leadership, and oourses in the organisa- 
tion and managenoient of school aUd municipal playgrounds. 

In regard to the preparation of special teachers of health eduoa^ 
tion, physical education^ and lecr^ion for rural schools a beginning' 
has been made. A few hutituticsts' offer elective courses in* health 
education ’ and physical education • especially' planned for rural 
schools. A large number df State universities offer through their 
extension divisions, in cooperation with the Undted States Depart* 
ment of Agriculture, ' rutid leadership courses and, in additibn, 
assist in. the organization of 4-H Club camps, which offer educational 
and recreational activities tp more than 760,000 boys and girls in 
rural sections throughout the country. 

In regard to:t^ problraa. of preparation of courses for rural lead- 
ers, an interesting study was made by John Bradford, of the National 
BeooeaticH Associatidn. Qaestibnnaires were sent out to leaders is 
Ihe rural .Uegtioine aeC' a means of finding out the various hind s of 
recreational acdvitiSe in which. Fund eommanities were intorested. 
As a result' of that'i8tiidy> itiWas found' that community singing 
ranked first in popu3oirit^ ) l)ramidic8 ranked second, and music 
appreciation ranked*third. Among the other activities listed in 
order of popu^iity nuy be mention^ : Paiiy programs, story-telling 
in the home, nu^oommu^ organiza- 

tion^v grpup g4nib% <abti^ for boys, picnic programs, active 
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games for girls and women, chnrch recreation programs, disciurions 
on reading, social .dancing, camp recreation programs, handicraft, 
nature study, and debating. 

During the past year the rural drama service of the Kational 
Becreation Association arranged for a large number of training in- 
stitutes for training rural amateur play directors in various States 
throughout the country. These institute were made possible largely 
through cooperative efforts of the extension divisions of. State 
universities. 

RESEARCH IN PLAT 

« 

Lehman and Witty have made a further contribution to the study 
of play aotivities in relation to school progress, this time with regard 
to retarded children as contrasted with the ao»lerated. They find 
that the former (a) participate in a greater number of activities; 
(b) select more social games; (c) select fewer humorous games; and 
(d) like games with more motor activity. 

SCHOOL PLATGBOUNBS 

A recent study, School Playgrounds, pobliehed by the Office of 
Edueation, points out the fact that laws have been passed in eight 
States requiring that oertaan areas be provided for school play* 
grounds. Buies and regulations^ave been made by State boar^ of 
education in SO States requiring oertain areas for s^ool sitea. Defi- 
nite areas have been suggested as atandazds for city and rund acffiools 
of various anrollmenta by 96 State departments of ednoation. 

Areas required by law vary from 1 to 6 acres. Areas required by 
ruicB and regulatkma of the State boards of education vary in the 
eleiDentary schools from 1 to 6 acres and in the hi^, junior high, 
and senior high schools from 3 to 10 acrca. Areas veoommended by 
State boards of education vary in the eleinentaiy schotds from 1 to 13 
acres, in junior high achoola from 1 to 10 actes, and in senior high 
schools from 1 to 20 acres. 

Furthermore, the study shown the gradnal development of stand- 
ards in the matter of dcteimining the space neeeasaty for aohod 
playgrounds fbr eiemeiitary, hig^ junior hig^, and rUral seboids. 
It shows the need for a well-planned layoot of school ptaygroands 
into spaoial {dots suitable for the ehildraa of the varioai ages and 
grades, it diows the tendenoy to plan aufiknent areas, ndt'^y for 
the required program in physical education ndieoass activitice, but 
also for after-sebool ^ort& 

COMSftTNin UHE OF (SCHOOL , , 

There hae been an increase in psiariasiee legfislstloii ngirdhig 


the use of school baildmgB and ^roonds for after-school andj^mip 
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States have permissiTe reoreational sets. City boards oi education 
and State departments of education are cmcouraging and providing 
recreational programs. 

Boards of education in 119 cities are maintaj|niBg or are cooperat- 
ing with local park oommissiona in maintaining school and. com- 
munity recreation programs. In some cities these programs are 
carried on only during the summer months. In others they are 
carried on throughout the entire year. 

State boards of education in scune States are not only encouraging 
the use of school property for eonununity recreation but are recom- 
mending that rural teachers participate in activities outside the 
classroom whenever possible. 

» The State board of educaidoa of Vmnont advocates an exten^ve 
use of schoolhouses and grounds during the after-school hours. 
In a recent booklet regarding the improvement of rural schools, 
it is suggested that teachers arrange to spend two week-ends of each 
month in recreational activities with the pupils. Outdoor games and 
hikes are recommended. However, if the temperament and tastes of 
the teacher lead her to emphasize other forms of recreational 
activities, such as art, community singing,, literature, or even cook- 
ing or sewing, it is suggested that she should try to secure the 
interest of the children and*of the eonununity along any of these 
lines. It is urged that the teacher participate in the activities of 
the children outside of the classroom. ^ 

In Alabama, a study of school playgrounds of the entire State was 
made by the State director of physical education. 


Definite planning fas constructioi njuiproent of indoor and 


outdoor recreational fadlUies ia reco i as an important probleip ' 
of a school-bttihling program. Gymnasiuma or large playrooms are 
advocated as a pari of school-building equipment and in all new 
buildings these facilities are generally located so that they are easily 
accessible for after-school and community use. 

City planning conunkriona are giving speiial attention to the 
matter oi setting apart school and community recreaticHi areas as a 
major factor in city planning. Becently a special study in regional 
planning was inada in Draver, Colo. As a result of that study 
plans were submitted to loqal authorities showing the need for addi- 
tional school and municipal recreaUcm areas in various sections of 
tht in order ih|it there might be an eqnal' distribution of these 
areas ebtiool and qbmmunity use. 


The^ a,de^^ tjend^n^ for locating park areas near aob o gi a 
in <Nrd«r thid thqy will be aooessible for school play. In P<»tland, 
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Oreg., and in Dallas, Tex., cooperative planning by city park oom> 
missions and boards of education has resulted in the establishment 
of city playgrounds near by or adjoining schools in order that the 
facilities may be available for the use of school children at all times 
and especially at recess. 

In 1867 the Office of Education made its first survey of health and 
recreation activities and urged cities to look ahead in planning for 
the recreational needs of schools and communities. 

During the past biennium, and especially in connection with the 
White House Conference, it was pointed out that while many city 
school systems have made unusual progress in the matter of^ pro- 
viding health and recreational facilities, there are still many sec- 
tions of the country in which provision is inadequate. It is encour- 
aging to learn that some cities are planning ahead for 50 or 7S years. 

THE sunlit CAMP IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The summer camp has had a phenomenal development in institu- 
tions of higher education. Colle^, universities, teachers’ colleges, 
and normal schools have established organized sununer camps for the 
purpose of providing students with opportunities for practical ex- 
perience out-of-doors as a part of the required work of certain curric- 
ula; providing for students and teachers a means for vacation study* 
which is a combination of recreation and education ; and providing 
professional, courses in leadership for damp counselors. Among the . 
various departments of colleges and universities by whidh the sum- 
mer camp has been introduced may be mentioned the following: 
Engineering, geology, science and biology, nature study, education, 
health education, physical -education^ r^teation, and forestry. 

Tlie demand for specially trained camp counselors by private, in- 
stitutional, and municipal camps has become so large that depart- 
ments of education, science, physical education, and recreation in 
colleges, universities, and teacher-straining institutions are beginning 
to provide extenmve courses in camp organisation and administra- 
tion h>r camp counselors. i 

ITHE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES • ^ 

The Office of Education completed in 193Q its Cxteimive survey 
of the land-grant colleges and the resnlta liave been ihade. public 
in !$uUrtin I960, Ko. 9. From the chapters on “ Health Mrvice ” and 
“ Physical weifaro ” we quote the follOwlli^ 

Report* Crina.tiM teiMl^sraat tastitatloos t^.stagea de-, 

velopment of student beidtli service cOyer Uie vddm, pciiliible ran^ One 
school reports that It provides its students nelthi^' 'with stirvlces of a tpol* 
leks phyaldah not wUb An)|l health asTvles facilities df ic^'tipe. The pUkiirs 
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nt the other extreme la that of the moet modem prorlaloii for health care In 
every field. Between these two extremes range the land-grant Inatltutlona, 
with 8 or 10 well toward the bottom of the scale, a large number in the mid- 
dle, and 6 or 6 at the highest level, not only in the excellence of their hos- 
pital plants, bat also In the adequacy of the specialized service provided to the 
student at a very low cost. • • • 

It might be expected that the excellent opportunity afforded for a demon- 
stration of the principles of hygienic living by its inactical application in col- 
lege dining balls, dormitories, gymnasiums, and classrooms would have been 
'eagerly seized upon by &e institutions. Such does not seem, however, to have 
been the case. All too often the food furnished by the Institution Itself and the 
onsanitary conditions of its own dormitories violate many basic hygienic prin- 
ciples. Twenty reported that some effort is made to exemplify the teaching of 
lU'gienlc principles in the dining halls and dormitories. This consists largely 
of inspection by some college official, although in five Instltntlons the diet in 
the ‘dining halls and cafeterias Is based on the pilbciples of the balanced 
ration. One Institution has the class in hygiene inspect and grade the store- 
rooms, kitchens, and dining halls. This would seem to be a most valuable 
practice from many standpoints. Twenty-five of the institutions replied that 
the gymnasiums exemplified the principles of hygiene, but in checking the re- 
ports on this section with those on the one in regard to the inspection and 
standards of cleanllne^ insisted upon for gymnasium suits used on the floor, 
there seemed to be a wide discrepancy. The reports in the latter case indi- 
cated that the inspection is most cursory and that it depends largely upon the 
fastidiousness of the In^vldual class Instructor. There Is no periodic launder- 
ing of suits in most cases, either In the men’s or the women's classes, although 
the reports from the women's section indicated rather more care in this mat- 
ter. The replies on inq>ectlon as to cleanliness of gymnasium suits for the 
women ranged from “none” to “weekly,” with such enigmatic answers as 
“ dependent on the self-respect of the student,” “ inspector expected to enforce 
a high atandard," “reasonably fresh,” and “depends on the fastidiousness 
of thcTOdlvldnal teacher.” • • • 

The course In hygiene is the answer of the college to the insistent demand 
that students should know more about wise living and the care of their 
bodies. Theoretically It should be the most useful course in the whole currlc- 
olnm, and yet 27 of 44 land-grant instltntioDi that reported do not make 
such a course a universal requirement. In two institutloiia it la required for 
the women but not for the men. It la absurd to assume that men have no 
need for the same type of information. 

What is said of the land-grant colleges will apply in a large meas- 
ure to other institutions of higher education. 

LEOISLA'nON 

In the past two years Texas passed a law authorizing‘’that physi- 
cal education shall be established and made a part of the course of 
instruction and training in the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the State by September 1, 1930.” 

Minnesota passed the following law in 1929 : 

It ihall be the duty of every school nuraot school physician, school attendance 
ofBoer, aqperlateBjdeiit of acbooU, prindpal, teacbar, and of the persons charged 
wlOi the duty of compiling and keying the echoed censna records to cause a 
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permanent public liealth record to be kept for every child of wkool axe. Socb * 
record aball be kept In such form that it may be transferred with the 
to any school which the child shall attend within the State and transferred 
to the board of health when the child ceases to attend scliool. It shall contain 
a record of such health matters as shall be prescribed by the board of health, 
and of all mental and physical defects and handicaps, which might perma* 
neatly cripple or handicap the child. Nothing In this act shall be construed 
to require any child whose parent or guardian objects in writing thereto to 
undergo a physical or medical examination or treatment A copy shall be 
* forwarded to the proper department of any State to which the child ah^ n 
remove. » 

Whenever any child shall be brought into juvenild court tbe cqiirt wh»|i 
request and the custodian'of the record shall furnish a complete certified cop; 
of such record to the court, which copy shall be received as evidence in the 
case ;« and no decision or disposition of the pending matter shall he finallj 
made until such record. If existing, shall be considered. ag 

It shall be the duty of the State commissioner of education to cause a 
report to be made periodically to the children’s bureau of the State of^ 
diseases and defects that are of a continuous nature or that might result la 
a premanent handicap to tbe child, which have not been heretofore reported. 
He shall also furnish to tbe State board of health such information from tbe 
records as that board shall desire. 

Any Intentionally false statement in such certificate and any act or omlssloa 
of a superintendent or superior oflicer to connive at or permit tbe same a h i^ n 
be deemed good cause for summary discharge of the personal fault regardless 
of any contract , 



In an effort to improve the effectiveness of the school nurse the 
State of New York has established a special educational requirement 
for the position of “ school nurse-teacher ” as follows 1 

A v^ftae certified by the 'ta^er training "division of the State, edncatloo 
department as possessing the reqfilred qualifications (outlined below) for work- 
ing In the schools, and employed by school authorities to work In the s<*oota, 

• Is now known as a nntse-teacber, this tertn replacing the term •* school nurse" 
which was formerly used. ► 

, In the administration of the medical inspection law all provisions referring 
to the “ school nurse " now apply to the “ nune-teacher.” 

The law authorises the employment of school nuree-teacbera in all tbe 
schools of tbe State. For approval as school nurse-teacher under the pravialons 
of section 671-a of the education law for the school year beginning September, 
1925, and thereafter, the following qualifications have been set up : 

1. Qraduation from an approved 4-y&r high-school course or Its equivalent 

2. Qraduation from A training school for nurses registered by the regent! 
of the university. 

8. Certification as a registered nurse In New York State. 

4. ([Completion of at least six semester hours In approved 'professional courges 
In health gdncatlon. ‘ - 

Limited Ueenses noay be taued for a period of three years. Dortng Ibis 
period school nurse-teachera who otherwise qualify but who have had not - 
more than six semester bean of prataslonal work In health education most y 
complete additional approved courses to tbe extent of <me summer's ' work 
of not lesB than rix semester hours.- At the end of this limited peMOd, oo • 
proper evtdencs of the completion of required professional wVnrlt-iftf at' Miit 
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two yetra* rocceMfUl experience as school unrse-teacher, the limited certificate 
may tw made permanent. 

In ^is connection it ahoQld be noted that the term " health teacher ” no 
longer applies to a school nurse-teacher. In order* to qualify as a health 
teacher one mbst complete the profeeeional requirements In general teacher- 
training courtes covering a minimum training period of three years, dorln^ 
which special emphasis is given to the field of health and hygiene. Narsea' 
training is of value to the health teacher, but is not one of the requirements. 

There should not be more than 1,600 iibbool children under the care of one 
school nurse-teacher, and for each additional 1,200 children there should be one 
additional school nnrse-teacber employed. Many large high schools are em- 
ploying a full-time resident nurse-teacher. In rural schools 600 pupils are often 
as many as one nurse-teacher can serve because of the scattered population 
and school centers. An increasing number of large villages with less than 500 
pupils not under a superintendency are utilizing full-time nurse-teachers to a 
decided advantage. 

The trustees or boards of education of two or more districts may unite in 
employing the same school nurse-teacher and In paying the expense thus in- 
curred in proportion to the assessed valuation of taxable property in tbo aev^ 
ersl ^stricts. For nnrse-teachers meeting the stipulated requirements there is 
available to boards of education employing^em a State quota of one-half the 
salary, |700 being the maximum paid. 

Iq small communities, where the school medical inspector visits the school 
infrequently, It is very advantageous to delegate most of the health service to 
the school norae-teacher, who acta under direction of the school medical in- 
spector , and summons him to her assistance when necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this law. Never, howjever, can the annual medical examination 
be done by her. law, as well as the nature of si^h work, makes it impos- 
sible for a nurse to do it. 

The function of the school nurse-teacher has been defined by the education 
department as follows : ^ 

“The primary function of the nurse-teacher shall be to assist the ^bool 
medical supervisor (school physician or medical inspector) and otbey school 
offlrlals in protecting the health of school children ; by assisting In euminlng 
pupils; by rendering first-aid service; by visiting homes; by making health in- 
spections of the school plant; and by such other health protective duties aa are 
permitted by law and may be prescribed by the board of education. The second- 
ary fonction of the school nnrse-teacber shall be to teach health 'liabits and 
health Information throogh contacts with individual pupils, paienta, and teach- 
ers. The nurse-teacher shall not be regarded as a classroom teacher nor engage 
regularly in hygiene instruction in classrooms.” 

Usually the s<^ool authorities find it aa economy to furnish the school nurse- 
teacher with some means of tranqwrtatlon. Often tlie correction of defects 
found by the school medical Inspector can not be secured without a home visit 
by the nurse ; In many ways the ctmtact thib nurse furnishes between the home 
and the school is a valuable feature. Without proper transportation facilities 
it must of necessity be very limited and very expensive. ^ 

The department* of education of Newark/ N. J., has made similar 
edyoational requirements fpr ths school nurse, ' 

O . 
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